MARSHALL AND THE CONSTITUTION

to be derived from reading him. He was unquestion-
ably, with the single exception of Demosthenes, the
greatest orator among the ancients. He was too a
profound Philosopher. His "de officiis" is among
the most valuable treatises I have ever seen in the
Latin language.

History is among the most essential departments of
knowledge; and, to an American, the histories of Eng-
land and of the United States are most instructive.
Every man ought to be intimately acquainted with the
history of his own country. Those of England and of
the United States are so closely connected that the
former seems to be introductory to the latter. They
form one whole. Hume, as far as he goes, to the revolu-
tion of 1688, is generally thought the best Historian of
England. Others have continued his narrative to a late
period, and it will be necessary to read them also.

There is no exercise of the mind from which more
valuable improvement is to be drawn than from com-
position. In every situation of life the result of early
practice will be valuable. Both in speaking and writing,
the early habit of arranging our thoughts with regu-
larity, so as to point them to the object to be proved,
will be of great advantage. In both, clearness and
precision are most essential qualities. The man who
by seeking embellishment hazards confusion, is greatly
mistaken in what constitutes good writing. The mean-
ing ought never to be mistaken. Indeed the readers
should never be obliged to search for it. The writer
should always express himself so clearly as to make it
impossible to misunderstand him. He should be com-
prehended without an effort.

The first step towards writing and speaking clearly is